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NEW BOOKS. 



THE WONDER LIBRARY. 

U HPHE Wonders of Pompeii," translated 
I from the French of Marc Monier, 
is one of the best of the popular 
books published on that most interesting 
of cities. As the author says in his pre- 
face, which takes the form of a dialogue 
between a traveler and the salesman in a 
bookstore at Naples, the work is not so ro- 
mantic as Bulwer's "Last days of Pompeii," 
not so heavy-as are the folios of Mazois, nor 
too light like Dumas's " Corricolo," nor 
too dear like Nicolinrs magnificent work, 
nor too dry like the "Guide" of Com- 
mander Aloe. We must admit that the 
book very largely realizes the opinion of 
the author as to its being " a portable 
work, accurate and conscientious," which 
being sold for one dollar, is within the 
reach of everybody. The book is written 
in a lively and entertaining style, and 
describes the appearance of the exhumed 
city, referring in detail to the forum, 
temples, shops, signs and inscriptions on 
the walls, thermce, the dwellings with 
their decorations, the theatres, and tombs 
and their inscriptions, winding up with the 
deluge of fire and ashes that overwhelmed 
the city. There are illustrations of the 
streets, public buildings, houses, kitchen 
utensils, and jewelry, and of the bodies of 
Pompeians which were cast in plaster in 
cavities made by the bodies of men and 
women in ashes of the eruption. The 
structures that, have been exhumed, rapid- 
ly crumbled away in the air. When first 
disinterred, the painted walls appeared fresh 
and glowing, as though their color was but 
of yesterday. Each wall became as it were, 
a page of illustrated archaeology unveiling 
to us some point hitherto unknown of 
the manners, customs, private habits, 
creeds and traditions of the ancients, and 
as the frescoes will soon decay, it is well 
that they should be preserved in books of 
this kind for the edification of latter day 
decorators. The frescoes on the walls of 
the Exedra of the house of Siricus is 
worthy of study showing that the mural 
decorations of Pompeii were a feast for 
the eyes. As the author says, these paint- 
ings will be eternally studied. They give 
lis precious data, not only on art, but 
concerning everything that relates to an- 
tiquity its manners and customs, its 
ceremonies, its customes, the homes of 
those days, the elements of nature as they 
then appeared. Pompeii is not a gallery 
of pictures, it is rather an illustrated jour- 
nal of the first century. With regard to 
the furnishings . of Pompeian houses, the 
Naples Museum is filled with bedsteads, 
carved benches, tables, stands, vases, lamps 
and candelabra exhumed from the remains 
of the city. In the kitchens, the cooking 
ranges were found garnished with chased 
stewpans and coppers ; there were large 
bronze pails with luxurious handles, and 
the walls were covered with shining uten- 
sils, long handled spoons bent in the shape 
of a swan's neck, skillets, and frying pans, 
the spit and its iron stand, gridirons' and 
pastry molds. All these utensils were 
most artistically formed, showing that 
even in the kitchen, elegance went hand 
in hand with utility. The illustration 
opposite page 150, of Kitchen Utensils 
Found at Pompeii, will give an idea of 



the art lavished on the meanest objects, 
which is in itself one of the wonders of 
Pompeii. The book almost takes the 
place of a personal visit to Pompeii, and 
is the very handbook required by visitors 
to "The Pompeia" at Saratoga, which is 
the only reproduction of a Pompeian 
Villa in the Western Continent. The 
book is published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, of New York, and the price is one 
dollar. 



u r T^HE Wonders of Engraving," by 
2 George Duplessis, belongs to the 
series of books published on the 
Wonders of Art and Archaeology, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. According to an 
ancient legend a goldsmith of Florence, 
Maso Finiguerra, had just put the last 
touch to an engraving of a "Pax " ordered 
by the Brothers of the Church of St. 
John, and wishing to see the effect of his 
work, filled the lines traced by his graver, 
with a liquid composed of oil and lamp 
black. By chance, a pile of damp linen 
was placed upon the silver plate thus pre- 



show the great progress of the art of en* 
graving at that early age, Figure 5 of the 
inllustrations in the volume represents 
"Lucretia Stabbing Herself," after a 
picture by Raphael. The reader will be 
surprised at the consummate knowledge 
of drawing and engraving presented in 
this engraving, and naturally enough we 
hear that pupils hurried from all countries 
to Rome, eager to take lessons from 
Raimondi. About the end of the fifteenth 
century, Albert Durer, an artist of Nurem- 
berg under the patronage of the Emperor 
Maximilian, executed a series of wood 
engravings, which added greatly to his 
already great reputation as a painter. 
Durer was the greatest artist Germany ever 
produced. His genius and his characteris- 
tics are best seen in his engravings. Fig. 18, 
is entitled " The Virgin and the Infant 
Jesus," in which, as will be seen, the 
figures are drawn and moulded with in- . 
imitable skill. His work was slow, careful 
and laborious. Durer cared more for 
truth than beauty, and was as much at 
home drawing a picture of human ugli- 
ness, as in portraying a beautiful figure. • 
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pared, and the sunk lines filled with the 
black liquid were reproduced upon the 
linen. Such, we are assured, was the 
origin of engraving, to which the above 
work is devoted. The various chapters 
relate to engraving in Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, England and the low countries, 
and the various processes such as engrav- 
ing on wood, copper plate engraving, line 
engraving, etching, dry point, mezzotint, 
aquatint, chalk style, engraving in color, 
and heliography or photography, are fully 
described. The book is written in an 
agreeable style and the history of the art 
is fully traced, together with a sketch of 
the various schools of engraving. It is 
certain that engraving in stone at least, 
has been practiced from pre-historic times, 
but that kind of engraving from which 
impressions are taken, is a comparatively 
modern invention, the first example of the 
art of wood engraving having been pro- 
duced in 1406. Mark Antonio Raimondi, 
who was the founder of the Roman school 
of engravings, devoted the greater part of 
his existence in multiplying Raphael's 
works by means of the graving tool. To 



The face of the Madonna in the engrav- 
ing, it will be seen, is not a very beauti- 
ful one, but there is a certain nobility 
that lifts her far above the common-place. 
Durer's work bears evidence of great ' 
manual skill, accompanied by slow, care- 
ful and laborious work. He used a very 
fine graver with which he made an infin- 
ite number of lines, all of which are em- 
inently suitable to his designs. As a 
popular work on a most attractive subject 
we can commend the Wonders of Engrav- 
ing which is published at the low price 
of one dollar. No man's education is 
complete without his having such a know- 
ledge of the art of engraving as this 
popular book can give him. The price 
is one dollar. 



<< r T^HE Wonders of European Art," 
I which includes the Spanish, Ger- 
man, Flemish, Dutch and French 
schools of painting, is a translation of the 
second series of the Merveilles de la Pein~ 
ture, by M. Viardot. This book, like 
others of The Wonder Series, published by 
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Charles Scribner's Sons, is a popular ac- 
count of the wonders of painting, enriched 
with eleven illustrations of the most famous 
of European paintings. There is an illus- 
tration of the Drinkers, by Velazquez, the 
greatest of all the Spanish painters. The 
king of Bacchanalian society, crowned 
with ivy leaves, but almost naked, is 
seated on a barrel, which served him for a 
throne. Five or six 'jolly companions, 
dressed in rags, form his court, and at his 
feet there kneels a soldier of some kind, 
who is receiving with respect and gravity 
the accolade of knighthood. The monarch 
wreaths a vine branch around the head 
of the new knight, while the rest prepare 
libations to complete the ceremony, and pro- 
claim his welcome. No mere description 
of the scene can give the least idea of the 
wonderful magnetism of the picture. The 




German school of painters. Our author 
as guide, presents to our view the material 
and moral grandeur of the Four Evange- 
lists, by Albert Durer. We are next pre- 
sented with a consideration of the various 
schools of the low countries, the Fleniish 
and Dutch schools. M. Quinet, in speak- 
ing of the Dutch art, says, "As for the 
magic of coloring under a leaden sky, 
such a contradiction between nature 
and art is unique in the world. It can 
only be accounted for by the fact that 
Holland has a double existence, at once 
European and oriental. It lives principally 
through the Indies, and has colonies at 
the extremity of Asia. These colonies 
conquered in another hemisphere, were 
the distant focus, at which the flame of 
Dutch painting was kindled as with a 
burning glass. Dutch painting is an 
aspiration towards light from 
the depths of eternal shadows." 
There is an illustration of Rub- 
ens's masterpiece "The Descent 
from the Cross," and Rubens's 
" Night Watch." The book 
winds up with a description of 
the French school, with an illus- 
tration of the "Arcadian Shep- 
erds, by Poussin, " The Sabines," 
by David, "The Raft of the 
Medusa," by Gericault and "Star- 
tonice" by Ingres. Such a work 
as this, makes us acquainted 
with one of the noblest of arts 
which is in itself a liberal edu* 
cation. The study of an art 
like painting, wherein nature is 
wedded to human nature, is for- 
ever attractive. To make the 
acquaintance of these ripe pro- 
ducts of the pencil, is like sip- 
ping rare old wine. The scenes, 
no matter what the subject may 
be, fill us with the enchantment) 
of something that is magnificent, 
whose immobility is splendid in 
its rest. The price of the book 
is one dollar. 
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Fig. 5.— Lucretia stabbing Herself. Mabc-Antonio Raimondi. 



fat body of the king, and the shaggy 
beards, red eyes and ragged cloaks of his 
companions, the old man saluting the 
scene and the figure who is laughing in 
your face with all the contagion of laugh- 
ter, all cannot be described in words, for 
such a picture must be thoroughly known 
and studied to be understood. Sir David 
Wilkie, the great English painter, went 
to Madrid on purpose to study Velazquez, 
and to simplify his study, refused to look 
at any other picture but his. Every day 
whatever the weather might be, he would 
go to the museum, sit down before his 
faverite picture, and after three hours of 
solid rapture, would utter a sigh of relief, 
take his hat and depart. We are led by 
the author, from the various Spanish 
schools, to the glory and perfection of the 



A NOTHER book in the Won- 
der Library published by 
Charles Scribner's Son's is 
" The Wonders of Glass-Making," 
which is translated from the 
French of A. Sauzay. A ma- 
terial so universally useful to 
men as glass is not the less 
marvelous on account of its 
e very-use. In "The Wonders of 
Glass- Making " the reader is in- 
vited to consider the history and manu- 
facture of a substance that admits light 
into our houses, and yet excludes the 
wind, rain and snow. It is the best 
of all substances for reproducing the ap- 
pearance of objects, and duplicates the 
light of a chandelier by the numerous re- 
flections of its pendant forms. A great 
many articles of household use, such as 
bottles and drinking glasses are formed of 
glass, while the infinitely great and the 
imperceptibly small in the realm of science 
are brought within range of our vision by 
means of the telescope and microscope, 
which are themselves founded on glass. It 
is a curious fact that while the materials 
from which glass is manufactured, are 
universally prevalent, yet nowhere does 
nature herself unite them in the form of 



glass. The manufacture of glass was dis- 
covered by accident. The legend of its 
discovery • most believed in, states that 
some Phoenicians merchants having landed 
on the coast of Palestine, were preparing 
for their repast, and not finding any 
stone on which to place their pots, took 
some cakes of nitre from their cargo for 
that purpose. The nitre being thus sub- 
mitted to the action of fire, amalgamated 
with the sand of the shore, and they 
together produced transparent streams of 
and unknown fluid, and such is the origin 
of glass. There is a brief of the history 
of glass manufacture with cuts represent- 
ing in fac-smile glass-making scenes at 
Thebes, about two thousand years before 
the Christian era, from the Egyptian 
sculptures, showing that the manufacture 
of glass is a great antiquity. There is a 
chapter describing the , composition of 
glass. Silica is the chief component of . 
glass. This substance mixed with potash, 
or soda and lime, makes window and 
plate glass. A union of the fusible bases, 
potash, soda and lead, with silic acid 
form components which are also fusible ; 
the infusible bases, lime, alumina and 
magnesia produce infusible compounds, 
but combined with fusible and, infusible 
bases, the silicic acid forms multiples of 
silicates which melt very readilyl Plate 
glass is one of these mixtures of three 
elements. It is composed/ of 73 parts of 
silica, 15 parts of lime, and 12 parts of 
soda. As an example of the high perfec- 
tion which the manufactures of glass has 
reached, Figure 24 represents a glass des- 
cribed as a German Wiederkommen, which 
is generally of a greenish or yellowish 
color, and cylindric in shape. There is 
an enamel emblazoning of German coats 
of arms, which lend a decorative grace to 
the object. Another cut, Figure 32, repro- 
duces a Bohemian glass enriched with 
engraved ornaments. There are descrip- 
tions and illustrations of glass furnaces, 
pots for melting glass, and illustrations of 
the various processes of manufacturing 
glass, with descriptions, and illustrations 
of Venetian, French and Bohemian glass. 
The processes of manufacturing lenses for 
telescopes, microscopes, opera glasses and 
light house lanterns, are fully described 
and illustrated. In fact, every phase of 
the manufacture of glass is presented with 
accuracy and completeness, and the book 
is one of the most thorough, interesting 
and valuable of the series of "Wonder" 
books recently published by the above 
firm. In common with the other books of 
the series, the price is one dollar. 



Harper's Magazine for September opens with an 
impressive account of a trip "Across the Andes," 
by Theodore Child. The Magazines ought indeed to 
devote more attention to descriptions of the South 
Ameriean Continent, with its rapidly developing 
nations and enchanting natural features. Mr. 
Childs is a charming writer, but we think the pen of 
Lafcadio Hearn, or John Muir, would do a fuller 
justice to the snow-capped sublimites of the Andes. 
There is a map of the Transandine Railway. • The 
route presents scenic vistas of the first magnitude, 
as it skirts the base of Aconcagua, the highest peak 
of the Andes. There is a delightful paper on Re- 
cent Discoveries of Painted Greek Sculpture, with 
illustrations. The painted embroideries of the 
6tatues illustrated, are very beautiful. " The Social 
Side of Yachting," is a timely paper, wherein the 
pleasures of life at sea in one's own yacht, are 
graphically told. 
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